By ROY NORTON 



F you had lived in those mountains 
that shield the mainland of our 
country from the Atlantic coast 
line, you might have met him. Per- 
haps it would have been on some 
dark night when the trails through 
the wilderness were dim. and you. 
terrified by the mystery of Nature 
in her black cloak, had paused with 
straining ear to catch an unusual 
sound. A slow, stumbling noise 
would become more clearly audible, and from your 
position at the side of the trail where vine and 
thicket joined you would see a shape loom up against 
the stars above you, a shape of man anil horse, the 
former huddled over with folded arms and bent head. 

If the horse didn't start and betray your presence 
to his rider, they two would pass off into the shadows, 
moving steadily toward some distant goal, and you 
would for the first time have met I)r. Harvey -and 
would later know that the llame of his great spirit, 
exhausted, had burned low through physical weak- 
ness and that, having brought ease to others, he 
slept as tired soldiers sleep, in the saddle. That the 
horse passed slowly was proof that the battle was 
over; for had it been the call to meet that universal 
enemy. Pain, you might have found scant time to 
leave the road, else that charger with back-laid ears, 
lathering flank, and steaming breath had run you 
down. 

If he had been pointed out to you in some wayside 
tavern of the wild, the man who did it would have 
whispered his name reverentially, with some crude 
apology for his deference, as befits free men of the 
mountains when admitting that before them stands 
a superior. It might go something like this in that 
free speech of the forest: 

•'That's Doc Harvey, him as saved my wife; who 
told the president of the powder works to his teeth 
that he'd been careless of his men when the old 
Number Seven magazine went up; who cries when 
he fights, but is unafraid . who cries when somebody's 
baby dies, who lends his money or his life to us who 
stand in need." 

T'HE man who was unafraid would take a new sem- 
* blance to your critical eyes, and you would stare 
at him as he stood there in the half-lighted taproom 
giving instructions to the stable boy and watching 
the landlord dip the hot poker into the steamin 
ale. A tall man he was and. at first, plain to loo 
upon, thin, angular, smooth shaven, and not overly 
strong of frame. If talking, his voice came from the 


frail shell of his throat and body with a melancholy 
boom, decisive, and with an under note of power. If 
he turned toward you wdth that sharp, steady look 
from blue-gray eyes, he was transformed. 

You saw a soul, and it was brave. It analyzed you 
and your worth in one sweeping inventory; not by 
that worth of dollars by which the tax collector regu- 
lates his obeisance, but by that standard which asks 
if your conscience rings true as the bell that is cast 
without flaw. And the longer you knew him the 
more you understood that his was a heart of courage. 

He would stop a man of wealth in the road and 
lash his petty soul with the scourge of his tongue 
did he abuse a horse, or he would lean above the 
couch of the dead as tenderly as a mother whisper- 
ing prayers over her dying young. He had no ene- 
mies save the undertakers; yet he would seize a 
ruffian by the throat, or, so the countryside whis- 
pered, use methods of his own with hysterical women. 

For instance, there was Bill Harmsworth’s wife, 
a woman who loved cheap frills and sweeping city 
veils and used to throw herself on the floor and 
shriek when her husband declined to mortgage the 
home to give her a trip to the seaside. When Dr. 
Harvey was called he sent William away and used 
some unsympathetic words and the back of a hair- 
brush. assuring the patient that the next time he 
came he would bring a board. And. strange to re- 
late. she never after had hysteria, and the doctor 
was never again required. 

He roundly and faithfully spanked Tom Minion’s 
boy for tying a can to a stray dog's tail, and an hour 
afterward dived into the lake and rescued the voung- 




ster from drowning while 
his fellow urchins howled 
upon the bank, lie slapped 
big Casey, the woodcutter, 
for speaking ill of the do- 
mime. told him he was the 
scum of the earth, ami 
within the week nursed the 
same Casey like a woman 
when a falling tree malevo- 
lently crushed his leg. 

That he should champion 
the dominie was not, most 
of us in the hills believed, 
a confession of religious 

tendency, but rather a declaration of faith in the 
preacher as a man. Indeed, no one knew whether 
Dr. Harvey possessed any other religion than that 
of his own broad humanity, until that Christmas 
Eve of — well, never mind the year; it w&sn't so 
long ago. 

r T , HAT was the year too when we began more fully 
to appreciate his reputation as a professional 
man although no one could have convinced us. who 
had known him for twenty years, that he was not 
the finest physician and surgeon that ever bestrode 
a horse. The city had encroached uj>on our moun- 
tains. although we were more than a hundred rugged 
miles away. Its millionaires had bought great 
tracts of land and lake anil hedged them round with 
restrictions and warded them with gamekeepers, 
mostly fellows who wore corduroy breeches anil 
couldn't shoot. 

In the hearts of these reservations a few palaces 
had sprung up like feudal castles of which we read 
when boys. The telephone had stretched its webs 
here and there through the forests, and a railway 
had come so close that on still nights the shrieks of 
its locomotives could be heard. The roads had been 
improved until the mountain children no longer ran 
affrighted at sight of a puffing motorcar, and the old 
stone mill at the forks, where once, according to tra- 
dition. General George Washington had paused to 
chuck the miller's pretty daughter 'neath her chin, 
hail now become a garage. 

None of us ever quite knew what it was about; 
but Dr. Harvey, we learned afterward by chance, 
had written a series of articles concerning some special 
study he had made, and these, printed in the medi- 
cal journals, caused his name to be mentioned by 
members of his profession over all the world. For 
the first time since we had known him he would be 
absent for a day or so at a time. He had been seen 
at the railway station with his old slouch hat wear- 
ing a less careless crease and his coat carefully 
brushed. That alone was sufficient to cause com- 
ment. Everyone thought, perhaps, he was going to 
marry some one, despite tne fact that for at least 
fifteen years we had done our best to interest him in 
some of our daughters. 

You can imagine the shixk of surprise, therefore, 
when we learned that the big medical societies of 
New York had called Dr. Harvey — our doctor! — 
down there to lecture to them; “To show them city 
fellers how to do things,” Uncle Jess Slack asserted, 
and possibly he wasn’t so far from the truth. 

r ¥ 1 HEN came another startling piece of gossip. One 
* of the millionaires who had a gray stone castle 
on Dows Peak, Dr. Butcher, had been told by the 
eminent city surgeon. Dr. Bull, that there was no 
need of his coming to New York to be treated, be- 
cause within call was a great man — Dr. Harvey! 
Think of that! “A great man!” Moreover, this 
millionaire should have known that, being a doctor 
himself. We used to wonder why he didn’t take his 
own medicine, because he made his money out of 
“Doctor Butcher’s Perfect Panacea.” It was pretty 
good stuff. We tried a bottle when Billy had the 
cholera; but it didn't work so well for cholera as it 
did for strains and bruises. Anyway, this man 
Butcher began to employ our doctor, and got so well 
that he became liberal. He gave Dr. Harvey an auto- 
mobile. so he coidd come faster when he was called. 

There are several men still living in the raoun- 


I>fa«inn« t'\ liftman I’frifrr 


tains who can remember how Dr. Harvey looked 
that day when Butcher's chauffeur got him into the 
machine out in front of the tavern and showed him 
how to run it. The school teacher down at the cor- 
ners let school out a half-hour earlier so the children 
could see the sport. The machine ran up and down 
the road, till at last Harvey mastered it and all the 
chauffeur did was to sit there with his arms folded. 
He was considerably more dignified than the doctor. 
After he had gone the doctor took, in squads, all the 
children, and some of the rest of us who had never 
before been in an auto, for a ride as far as the Budds 
Lake Road and back. Most of us were a little fright- 
ened. The thing did go fast, all right! 

Just two nights later the doctor had a call some 
place and wanted to go in a hurry. The machine 
didn't work after he got it out in the road. 

“Jim,” he yelled at the hostler, “get my horse and 
then push this thing back into the chicken house' 
When I've got a call I want to get there. Gray Dick 
beats this contraption, because he never balks.” 

That machine still stands in the chicken house, 
and I rather think Gray Dick was pleased ; for he 
certainly had shown some signs of jealousy. We 
liked our doctor better with the old gray, anyway; 
for many a tormented body had lifted with straining 
ears to catch the sound of the hoofbeats when that 
big gelding came tearing down the road. Not that 
we didn't joke Harvey a little about his idle auto- 
mobile, because he was a very earnest man and it 
rather warmed the heart cockles to hear him when 
he grew emphatic. The most common excuse he 
gave was that he didn't use the machine in the day- 
time because Gray Dick needed exercise, and at 
nights he left it at home because Dick knew all the 
roads and could take short cuts over mountain 
trails. 


''CT7ELL. the Uhristmas year of which 1 spoke was 
** a phenomenal one. The fall came early. The 
oaks turned red within a week, and the chestnuts 
were scarcely filled out before the frost sent them 
dropping, in the stillness of the woods, to the ground. 
The wild geese and ducks swarmed out of the north 
in long Y-shaped strings and covered lake and sedge 
before the cider in our cellars had grown hard enough 
to make the dominie shake his head. The chip- 
munks deserted their summer residences in the old 
stone fences weeks before their chattering usually 
ended, and then — mystery of mysteries! — the season 
changed to one of warmth, and folks quoted that old 
saying that “A green Christmas makes fat grave- 
yards." It was the strangest holiday time old Pop 
Woodhull Bird could remember, despite his ninety- 
five years in the Schooleys, and when he declared it 
phenomenal we agreed that it was so. 

The “Green Christmas” thing seemed true. Night 
and day Gray Dick splattered along roads that had 
become muddy, and Dr. Harvey began to look wor- 
ried and harassed and tired. His language grew 
more forcible, if that was possible, and his speech was 
shorter than it had been, for he felt that in this one 
circle of the hills the lives of all our sick were in his 
charge. Heaven knows how he stood it ; for at every 
place where three or four houses clustered together 
there was one at least that answered the summons 
of the weird season! 


^HRISTMAS EVE came with a night that threat- 
ened rain more than snow, one of those black, 
heavy nights when the air is dead and everything 
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seems waiting for something inevitable an<! tinged 
with dread. Down at the tavern where Dr. Harvey 
!ive«I the big loafing room was deserted and looked 
more lonesome and dingy than u>tial. One of the 
• >il lamps had been smoking, and the other wasn't 
much cleaner than its neighbor. A big glum man 
< ame in with a lantern and wanted to know if the 
doctor was there. 

"Nope." answered the innkeeper, who was trying 
to solve a puzzle that he had bought to give t<. one of 
his boys, but was himself testing to be sure it could 
not be worked. 

The man with the lantern leaned against the bar. 
putting a hand on the rail. " When will he be back?” 

The innkeeper paused long enough t<> look up at 
him. and saw that he was in trouble, lie replied, a 
trifle kindlier than was his wont. ' ‘ an t tell. Might 
be a minute, might be an hour. * fid Doc Butcher 
has been 'phonin' down here every fifteen minutes 
for a long time now. They want him up there pretty 
bad, I reckon." 

He started the puzzle again and then, as if by an 
afterthought, lifted his head and asked. "Anybody 
sick?" 

“ Yes." 

" Better wait, then Maybe he'll be in purty soon.” 

That was as far as he was capable of commiserat- 
ing; but that wasn't much solace for the man with 
the lantern, who moved restlessly round the room 
and stared out into the blackness of the night as if 
trying to discover the doctor coming out of it. He 
might have gone to look for him if just then the door 
hadn't opened admitting the one he sought. 

The innkeeper hurried to tell Harvey that the 
millionaire wanted him. knowing that old Butcher 
always paid a hundred dollars a visit, and that is 
considerable money in fair part of the world. Be- 
sides. he knew that our doctor most always needed it. 
The quiet man came forward before Harvey could 
say anything. 

"Doctor.” he slid. "I don't like to be ahead of 
other folks' sufferings: but but —well, you see, it's 
my boy. He’s the only one we have, and Doctor — 
lie’s such a tine little feller and —and—" That was 
as far as he could get. The lump that lives in every 
tender man's throat jumped tip and choked him. 

O UR doctor growled for a moment; but his eyes 
were reading through that other man's distress. 
"Where do you live?" he asked. 

"Carters Corners." 

"Carters Corners! Why. that's eight miles from 
here' How did you 
c< >me?" 

"I walked." 

The doctor stared 
at him more keenly. 

• Walked! Walked' 

Why on earth didn't 
you go to that new 
doctor who is at Spring 
Hill? That can't be 
more than a couple of 
miles from where you 
live." 

The man with the 
lantern stood looking 
dumbly at the floor 
and had to gulp at the 
lump three or four 
times before it would 
let him speak. " It's 
our only boy." he 
said softly, "and one 
doesn't want to take 
a chance on strange 
doctors when it seems 
like about everything 
m the world i' hangin 
on his little life. Fv - 
erybody says you 
know most e\ erything. 
and I came down tor 
you." The big hard 
fist went up across tin- 
man's face and shook 
as if the strain of wait - 
mg for a decision un 
nearly too much to 
hear. 

The doctor pulled 
up his coat collar, 
grumbled because the 
tired Gray Dick would 
have to carry two men 
eight miles. and 
growled . "Come on'" 

"But that man 
Butcher. he called 
first," the landlord 
said, still thinking of 
the hundred that one would pay compared to what 
the other could pay. 

" If he calls again, tell him I'm out for all night." 
" But — " 

"There's no ‘but’ about it.! He'll have to wait." 
He slammed the door behind him. and as he led 
the way muttered, "A rich man can hire or fire a doc- 
tor, or get a new one when he wants to: blit a poor 
man can’t. The one he can get looks nearly as big 
to him as God Almighty.” 

r T*HEY piled on the horse, the man protesting that 
* he could walk back; but Harvey said he needed 
him to show the way, and off into the darkness they 


rode, the big gray plunging wearily but insistently 
along as if he knew the case was urgent. Harvey's 
head drooped now and then. His day had been a 
long one. t >ncc the horse stumbled as if he too was 
about at the end of endurance. Then they hurried 
faster, and both horse and man accused themselves 
of loitering They came to a little house w here the 
light was shining.' The man with the lantern leaped 
for the door and then, as though fear had grasped 
his wrist, hesitated. 

The doctor shoved him ahead. "Go on.” he said, 
"go on! We can't find anything out by loafing at 
the door.” 

Thev went through to an inner room where the 
light was. A little girl was asleep at the foot of the 
bed. and one other, older, stood up as they entered. 
The mother, a frail woman, was on her knees b\- the 
bedside praying and sobbing as though her heart 
was being tom out by the roots. On the bed lay a 
bov not more than three years old. his plump baby 
face red with fever, his eyes opened but unseeing, 
and his blond curls touseled about his head. 

"How long has he been this way?" the doctor 
asked, leaning far ov er and looking into the blank 
pupils. 

The mother told him. ‘'Doctor," she implored, 
"save him! I've lost two! I can't spare no more!" 

He felt the pulse and the fingertips in that cool 
professional way as if estimating the chances, and 
then turned with a gruff. "Get out of here, all of 
you!” 

I le shoved even the sobbing mother from the room, 
followed, and pulled the door shut after him. 

"Now, see here.” he admonished, "this is no 
prayer meeting! We’ve got to get mighty busy, if 
we want to keep that boy alive! Got any ice?" 

Of course they had not; for even the winter was 
unkind. 

"Any spring near here, a cold one'*" 

They did have a spring; but it was some way back 
on the hillside. 

"Then get pails, kettles, anything!" Harvey or- 
dered. "Get them quick! Here you. and you. and 
you. all of you. keep going to that spring and back 
to tiiis door with cold water! fold! Do you hear? 
I want cold water at that door every minute till 1 
say stop! Hurry now! Goon!" 

UC went back into the room and closed the door 
behind him. He wasn't sleepy now, and his 
eyes had in them the light that comes when deter- 
mination is so strong that bodily weariness is for- 


Ductor." She implored. "Save Him! I Can't Spare No More! 


gotten. He threw off his coat, vest, and shirt and 
stood there in his undershirt. I le dragged the sheets 
from the bed and laid the hot little hotly on the 
patched quilt. 

"Old fellow." he said. " you haven’t many chances! 
You're pretty near the white gate: but I'm going to 
pull you through unless the Lord wants you more 
than your mother does!” 

A rap at the door, and he reached out for the pail 
of cold water. He wrung a sheet into its chill depths 
and deftly wrapped the little boy in its folds, He 
seize* 1 the other sheet, dipped, and wrung, and 
changed them as fast as he could, muttering to him- 
self as he did so. "This is going to be a long hard 


session; but if I can only freeze the fever out Ce- 
rebrospinal meningitis, and it's bad!” 

Another tap at the door, and a pail was handed in 
by a frightened little girl, whose way from the spring, 
in her turn, had been filled with terrors as though 
Death, whieh hail been lurking round the house, had 
paused to accompany her. The doctor went stead- 
ily on with his work and his grumbling. 

"Temperature one hundred and four! It's got to 
come down! It's got to!" 

The perspiration was pouring from him with his 
exertions anil his eyes were half dizzy with fatigue 
and reiterated movement. Another tap, and a kettle 
of fresh water was at his hand. 

"Temperature one hundred and three! Whoop! 
Got you going! I’ve got you!" he roared. And the 
tousled little head did not move at that strange 
shout ; for in the tiny ears the blood was still drum- 
ming in agonizing diapason. 

On it went, that splendid fight, nv.nute by min- 
ute. and hour by hour. The four water carriers were 
uncomplainingly following their path in turn, al- 
though the mother had wept at her work until the 
tears would no longer come. The gray swept across 
the high ridge of the solemn old Schooleys. and the 
pine trees were silhouetted against the new day. 

" No more w ater for aw hile. ' the doctor w hispered 
through the door to the father. "No more water 
and — no noise! Keep out!” 

Again there was the barrier of the door, blank, 
impenetrable, and unfeeling. The father and mother, 
dumb with misery, sat on chairs close by each other 
as if proximity might mitigate their suffering, and 
his rough hand crept over and held hers in the elo- 
quence of a terrible silence. The two girls sat side 
by side on the home-made couch until fatigue ov er- 
came them, took toll, anil gave them the peace of 
sleep. The lamp on the table sputtered out. and the 
daylight, grow ing stronger, paled its dying flickers. 
Time itself seemed to have stopped to await the de- 
cision. From that inner room the watchers could hear 
nothing, no enlightening sound. 

•"PHE door opened quietly at last, and the doctor 
^ came out. He closed it v ery softly behind him. 
an*l when he turned they were on their feet, still 
holding hands and leaning forward. Something in 
his attitude chilled them, some suggestion of defeat, 
some grave look in the tired eyes, some helpless 
droop of the weary shoulders. 

He put his finger to his lips. They could not in- 
ter] -ret his meaning. All they knew was that he 

wanted silence, and 
whether it was the 
deferential muteness 
for the dead or the 
necessary stillness for 
the sleeping ill they 
dared not guess. They 
met halfway in the 
room, and for the first 
time he appeared to 
comprehend their 
dread. His shoulders 
went back to their 
habitual posture of 
strength and his eyes 
glowed with the light 
of a great victory. 

" Your boy will live. 
He is all right now. 
I've got his tempera- 
ture down to nearly 
normal, and the crisis 
has passed." 

The mother's knees 
seemed suddenly to 
give way. She slid to 
the floor and her arms 
entwined themselves 
a rou n 1 his legs while 
her shoulders twitched 
convulsively. The fa- 
ther appeared dumb, 
stupefied, and hope- 
lessly wondering. lie 
stumbled to the an- 
cient clock in the cor- 
ner. tugged at the 
glass ease, opened it, 
and tiKik out a kn< it ted 
handkerchief which he 
opened and laid on 
the edge of a rickety 
table while the doc- 
tor lifted the woman 
to her feet with a ges- 
ture that was half an- 
noyance. half sympa- 
thy. 

The man with the 
handkerchief fumbled at it. "1 work in the powder 
mills— -laborer, dollar a day,” he said in a voice that 
was still stupefied by relief, "and that's all I've got. 
There's three dollars and eightv-four cents there." 

The doctor came to the table, leaned over, and 
with his forefinger prodded the tiny heap of coin, 
which was made up of pennies, nickels, and dimes. 

The man watching him misinterpreted his hesitancy 
for disdain. "It's all I have.” lie reiterated. "Some 
day I'll have more and — " his voice died away in a 
murmur. 

The doctor was not thinking of the sum. but of the 
effort for its accumulation. All they had! All they 
Continued on pag e 15 
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L DIAMONDS 


watches 


exclaimed. "See. a pearl necklace. You have 
long wished for one. and now the mine can 
afford it. What is it we have here for you. 
Edna? Ah! A box at the opera, for next sea- 
son’s performances. That will be fine. You 
can invite your friends to make use of it when 
you don’t want it yourself. Count me in. won't 
vou? Agnes, you draw a coat of Persian lamb. 
Tom assures me that you may accept it from 
his future brother in law. Suits you to a dot. 
eh? Good! Say. Phil. 1 think your present 
will please you. I have heard you wish for a 
runabout auto. Here is one for you. I hope 
you'll accept it from me. Thank you. old man. 
Sav, Tom, you have drawn a prize, sure enough. 
What do you think of that? A scarf pin! The 
design, did you say? It is a bar of music, enam- 
eled on plain gold with the notes in chip dia- 
monds, and the notes read, ‘Should auld ac- 
quaintance be forgot?' .Vow. Dad. last, but 
not least, here is what's coming to you. the 
only things that could entice you from your 
office. A hammer less gun. twelve-bore, twenty- 
eight-inch barrels: a trout rod; a bass rod: 
two reels, each with a hundred and fifty yards 
of silk waterproof line: a creel. All that hits 
you just right, doesn't it. Dad? And here is 
something for myself. Listen! The loyalty 
and friendship of all who are gathered here to- 
night! Surely I have received the best present 
of all. Surelv. surely, surely!” 

He folded the slips of paper earefullv and 
put them into his pocketbook; then he re- 
turned to his chair at the center of the semicir- 
cular arrangement before the glowing coals in 
the fireplace. He folded his hands together and 
bowed nis head. A smile parted his lips. After 
a little he slid deeper into the chair and closed 
his eyes. Drowsiness stole into the room and 
overcame him. He slept, still smiling, happily 
The Great Dane slept too. on the floor beside 
him. Once, after an hour or more. Canfield 
stirred in his sleep, and murmured: 

"The best Christmas dinner I ever ate! The 
happiest Christmas I ever knew!” 

VT7HEN the Chinook winds melted the snow 
from the mountain passes. Canfield rode 
a wav from the mine. The slips of paper were 
in his pocket, and he lost no time in carrying 
out the promise of each one of them. But 
there was another surprise that he had not 
anticipated. 1 1 came when six persons received 
through the mail written invitations to a Christ- 
mas dinner. They had been found by the fore- 
man of the mine, safely stowed away in the 
bunkhouse. where Royal had deposited them. 
Ah. the sagacity of our dumb companions! 

"The invitations go. just the same.” Can- 
field told his friends. " We’ll have the real din- 
ner next Christmas; but nothing will ever 
quite equal the joy I got out of that imaginary 
feast." 
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Vif AKING a gift of an umbrella with the name 
and address of the recipient in it shows 
thoughtfulness. It means that every time your 
friend uses the umbrella he or she will remem- 
ber your kindness. It is so hard to think of 
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.adies — 644 — I* 2828 — I-adies Ster ^ 
ich Princess handle. ling silver crown (or 
wo hands of real l*K gnld.ifpreierred i 
or< inlaid. With a mounted mi gdiitiHi / 
leefiler gloria Silk 7 a/’.ni(xt Partndgt C 
mhrella $ 2 . 50 . In This handle on a ism 1 
uiet dignitv and silkcxtradnse-roliini I 
tyle. tins handle i an- Beel.ler umbrella . $5 
ot tie surpassed. This is an evmisite I 
o matter what the creation— an umbrelh 
rice de lose. 

Any handle exchanged after Christmas, free. 


Continued from page 5 

had saved! How many months had been re- 
quired to garner those paltry pennies from the 
dollar a dav that had to support five human 
beings? What sacrifice did it mean? They 
were paying him their entire fortune, casting 
it thankfully at his feet and regretting they 
had no more to give! Not asking favors, mind 
you. or pleading their poverty, but tendering 
all they nad! 

UARYEY picked it up slowly, reverently. It 
11 represented so much! The biggest fee he 
had ever been offered! He tiptoed across the 
room to the clock from which the hoard had 
lieen taken, replaced it, and faced them. 

" The child's all right.” he whispered. " He'll 
live.” He reached for his hat and put it on his 
head. He got his overcoat from a hook and 
donned it unassisted, while the man and wo- 
man, motionless and hurt, watched him. He 
analyzed their looks. 

" Listen!” he said with unusual softness and 
with all the hardness of his manner gone. 
“This is Christmas morning. I’ve not had the 
time to remember it before; but a good manv 
hundred years ago there was another Baby — ’’ 

Understanding, they moved toward him as 
if to try to express their gratitude. 

He stiffened instantly to his old brusk form 
and burst out. “Haven't I a right to make a 
Christmas present if I want to? I'm giving 
you your own baby ! It's all I could give!” 

He fled from the room as if he feared they 
might read some sympathy, some feminine 
softness, in his clouded eyes. He was gone. 
He crawled stiffly into the saddle and turned 
Gray Dick’s head into the mountain trail. The 
sun suddenly peered at him from across the 
high hills, and was without its wintry coldness, 
seeming instead to illumine and warm the 
world, nis world, where he. the country physi- 
cian. had liecome in truth a poor man's god. 
And who knows, could he have but heard, that 
the air above him was not filled with a finer 
carol than anv proud cathedral might boast on 
that new broken Christmas Dav' 


T OUIS the Eighteenth said: 

“Punctuality is the pol- 
iteness of kings.” 

The well-bred man always 
shows the courtesy of prompt- 
ness. 

Thoroughly a gentleman’s 
timepiece, and especially suit- 
able for evening wear, is this 
type of the standard 


if the one you chose doesn't thoroughly suit. 
Remember any name and adilress put in nth- 
■ "it charge. 


I I Dealers should have our new 
plan of boosting an umbrella de- 
I partment. Sent free on request. 

All dealer* -ha tell HeeUer awbrrila* wiO 
•lew jwm (he J*AMC QN If your dealer 
does not have the Berliler Umbrella. »e w II 
mail you. free. The NAMli-ON Book. 

The NAME-ON Book is our beautiful nrw 
catalog It contains samples of our dirferent 
cloths and silks, as well as striking illustra- 
tion of HIS handles for men. women and 
children. You can find exactly the handle 
you want, ami a postal card will bring Tie 
NAME-ON Book to you free. 

.NAME- 9 N is the ideal gift. Get one tv , 
day. Your money cheerfully refunded, if J 
y .u aren't thoroughly satisfied. All orders 
filled the Same lay received, and sent express prepaid, 
f rget to ask fi»r The NAME-ON Book. 


William Beehler, Dept. A, Baltimore, Md 


LORD ELGIN, Thin Model 

Pendant Winding and Setting. Seventeen 
or fifteen jewels. Ruby and sapphire bal- 
ance and center jewels. Compensating 
balance. Breguet hair-spring, with mi- 
crometric regulator. Adjusted to tempera- 
ture. Exposed winding wheels. Patent 
recoiling click and self -locking setting device. 
Sunk-second dial Plates damaskeened. 
Cased and timed in case at the factory. 

In FUled Gold Cases. $21 and np. 

In Solid Gold Cases, $11 and up. 

Other Elgin models at other prices, accord- 
ing to grade of movement and case. All 
Elgin watches are fully guaranteed, and are 
sold by jewelers everywhere. 

EXGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
□gin. Illinois. 


II r in VC1D Cilinnc Nois * Makm npatanc 

i''( i "fM 1 1 An rAVUnu ,y - - rtiucut. 

1 1 n * WI,U and fis-per cloz. Celluloid 

l-'avor Horns, fi oo per doz. Miniature Metal Bells. acc do*. Minia- 
ture Chafing Dish. ixc. Hour Glass. 15c. Miniature Water Wagon. 
;<x Cham|>agne Cooler. 15c. Champagne Bottles, ice. Bell fix 
. and)- or Ice Cream, yus. Jack Horner Hie. 12 ribl-ons. |yuo 
Snapping Mottoes. 25c. 50c. $1.00 i*r lax of 1 doe. Tally Cards. 
•*.*. dot Dinner Cards. 50c doz. New Year's Pros|«ritv Checks. 
50c doz. New Year's Prosperity Passes. 50c doz. Party Invita- 
tions. 15c per doz. We make nice assortments of dinner fa. or,, 
fa. 00 and fj.oo. Catalog of favors for the whole year free on 
request. We do not pay postage, jj. slltikl A\ * CO„ 
Beat. 9 . 818 Braalaij, New Yarlr 


Made in the farm kitchens of Maryland and Delaware. Much I let- 
ter than florists' stock. Eoor for f 100 ; [ier doz. £'. 50 . I-cjrress 
{■repaid. J. Rpeneer Lapkaau Ualdtkara, Maryland. 


“NATIONAL” Style BookReady 

SENT FREE UPON REQUES1 
NATIONAL CLOAK $ SUIT CO.. 224 W. 24th St. New Yark 


A MACHINE WITH FINGERS 

AMONG the exhibits at the Seattle Exposi- 
tion was shown a device for feeding and re- 
moving sheets to and from a platen job print- 
ing press, which may truly be termed an "un- 
canny machine.” It consists of two arms, 
which possess a reaching and retracting move- 
ment resembling that of a human arm, and 
each of which terminates in five long, crooked 
fingers, the grasping power of which depends 
upon an automatic suction force in the finger- 
tips. The arms work alternately. One delivers 
the blank sheets and the other removes them 
as they are printed and deposits them on a 
platform. 


.re the liest. Ativayi rn their tjh rv((. Plante 
sent In any )»iint in United Mates. Safe arrival 
guaranteed Over 50 years' experieice. Write for 

Dingee Guide to Rose Culture 

(or 1910 — the leading rose . atalogue of America. 
118 pages. Mailed free, Descr.hes over I non 
'. arieties. Tells how to grow then and all other 
desirable flowers. We also sell the hr-t flow erand 
-. egetable seedv Established 1850 . tOgreenhouses. 
The INarrr A I •ward I Bov 15. lint Brave, Pa. 


Fto Ckristmas Presents 


d you can gl»e a “loved one" 
atchee ana other high-grade 
V from oar Chrletnee cataloc. 






